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THE ACORN-STORING HABIT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WOODPECKER. 

BY ROBERT E. C. STEARNS. 

THE acorn-storing habit of the Californian woodpecker (Mel- 
anerpes formicivorus ) , has long been known to the " country- 
folk " and others who frequent the country and take notes by the: 
way. Before the American occupation, the Spanish Californians; 
had observed this curious habit, and gave the bird the appropriate 
and musical name " el carpintero!' No doubt, still further back 
the aborigines had their name for the carpintero, and regarded the 
bird as invested with superior power, or possessed by some un- 
seen or hidden influence, which placed it above its feathered con- 
geners and proved it to be in some mysterious way a little closer 
to the heart of nature. 

It is highly probable that if we knew the traditions of the for- 
mer red men of California, we should find some quaint story or 
curious legend connected with this ingenious and interesting bird. 
I find no mention of this woodpecker in either Bancroft's 1 or 
Powers' 2 ethnological volumes, relating to the California tribes. 

During a recent visit to Napa county, I noticed near the house 
where I stayed, on Howell mountain, a fallen pine of the species, 
known to botanists as Pinns ponderosa, the yellow pine of the 
woodsmen, the bark of which was full of acorn holes. 

The tree was a noble specimen, and its prostrate position gave 
me a chance to learn not only its dimensions, but also to ascer- 
tain very nearly the number of holes which the woodpeckers had 
made in its bark. 

In falling, the tip of the tree had broken off, and was so hidden 
in the general debris of fragments of branches, cones and under- 

1 Native Races of the Pacific States. 

5 Contributions to Ethnology, U. S. Geog. and Geol. Survey, Powell, Vol. Ill, 4*0. 
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brush, as to escape detection. The length was not less than 175 
feet, the diameter of the butt just above the ground, five feet ten 
inches. At ninety feet the diameter was three feet eight inches. 
Above the ninety foot line the holes continued, but were so scat- 
tering that they are not included in the reckoning. Neither are 
those in the first ten feet of the trunk, as between the ten foot 
line and the ground they were comparatively few. 

Between the ten foot line and the ninety foot line the number 
of holes to the square foot, with a fair allowance for verification, 
was from sixty to twelve. A piece of the bark, sawed from the 
tree by my own hands, which measures exactly twelve inches by 
twelve inches, contains sixty holes ; this is a much smaller num- 
ber than could be counted in the same sized piece in a great part 
of the section of eighty feet, while twelve is a very low 
minimum. 

The two diameters as above given, when added make eight 
feet and eighteen inches, the average diameter being one-half of 
this, or about four feet nine inches ; this multiplied by three, to 
get the circumference, gives fourteen feet and three inches ; and 
this again multiplied by the length of .the section, eighty feet, pro- 
duces 1140 square feet. 

Now if we add the maximum and minimum of acorn holes to 
the square foot (sixty and twelve), we have seventy-two, which 
divided by two, gives an average of thirty-six to the square foot, 
and thirty-six times 1 140 gives a product of forty-one thousand 
and forty (41,040) acorn holes. 

The holes are of different sizes, varying with the size of the 
acorn, which each hole is made to receive, for these birds are 
good workmen, and each acorn is nicely fitted into its special 
cavity. Making a fair selection of acorns as to size, I find that it 
takes on an average seven to make an ounce (that is, picked when 
green) ; and taking that number for a divisor, it shows the total 
weight of acorns required to fill the holes in the tree, is three 
hundred and sixty-six pounds seven ounces, avoirdupois. Whether 
any particular species of acorn is preferred, I am unable to say. 
The acorns in the tree above described, so far as it was possible 
to determine them without the cups, which the woodpeckers 
reject, appeared to belong to the nearest adjacent oaks, Quercus 
chrysolepis. This oak is very abundant all around the mountain 
and is itself peculiar in having two forms of leaf on the same twig. 
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At the upper end of Pope valley, not far beyond iEtna springs, 
I noticed a standing pine of the same species as that described 
and of about the same dimensions as the foregoing, which was 
full of holes. In Knight's valley, in August, 1879, I observed 
woodpecker holes closely set in the bark of a large Douglass 
spruce (Tsuga douglassii); and I have been informed by various, 
parties that these woodpeckers also bore and deposit acorns in 
the bark of various species of oaks. 

Sometimes the acorn holes are made in the wood, as I have 
been informed by a friend, Mr. C. H. Dwindle, of the University 
of California, who has seen such holes in a species of white oak 
in Alexander valley. He also related an instance of the " car- 
pintero " sticking acorns in a crack between the boards in the 
porch of a house in Redwood city, San Mateo county. 

Mr. J. W. Bice, of the University, has also observed acorns 
stored in the white oaks near Healdsburg, in Sonoma county, as 
well as in the cracks between the boards in and around the pro- 
jecting eaves of barns and houses. Where the projecting rafters 
are boxed in, sometimes they will find a hole, and at other times 
make one, and store acorns in large quantities in such places. 

In clearing land the trees are girdled, and in about two years 
the bark drops off, leaving the exposed wood of the trunk in a 
sappy state, particularly on the side which is usually in the shade, 
and this side is especially selected by the woodpeckers for their 
purposes. They not infrequently drop acorns down chimneys, 
where of course the result of their labor is without any advan- 
tage. 

Upon turning to the volume on Ornithology in the Geological 
Survey (of California) publications, in reference to this species of 
woodpecker, it says : " They are fond of playing together around 
the branches, uttering their rattling calls, and often darting off to 
take a short sail in the air, returning to the same spot. They have 
a habit, peculiar to them, of drilling small holes in the bark of 
trees, and fitting acorns tightly into them, each one being care- 
fully adapted and. driven tight. The bark is often so full of these 
as to scarcely leave room to crowd in another without destroying 
the bark entirely. These are generally considered as laid up for a 
winter supply of food ; but while in this climate no such provision 
is necessary, it is also very improbable that birds of this family 
would feed on hard nuts or seeds of any kind. The more prob- 
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able explanation is, that they are preserved for the sake of the 
grubs they contain so frequently, which, being very small when 
the acorn falls, grow until they eat the whole interior, when they 
are a welcome delicacy for the bird. Whether they select only 
those containing grubs, or put away all they meet with, is uncer- 
tain ; but as they leave great numbers in the tree untouched, it is 
probable that these are sound acorns, and often become a supply 
to the squirrels and the jays." 

Without questioning' the foregoing as to the preference of the 
woodpecker for animal food, and especially for the larvae often 
contained in the acorns, it is undeniable that, in common with the 
jays, they are exceedingly fond of fruit, as many an orchardist 
can testify ; and their predilection for almonds before these nuts are 
quite ripe, is well known to the cost of many almond growers ; 
that they eat other nuts and also acorns to some extent, I have 
no doubt. The jays and squirrels are quite likely benefited by 
the acorn-storing habit of this species of woodpecker ; and I 
have been told that the jay sometimes assists the woodpecker by 
bringing acorns for the carpintero to deposit in the bark ; and 
further that sometimes the jays put pebbles in the acorn holes 
"to fool the woodpeckers ;" but these latter statements, though 
perhaps true, need confirmation. 

As several woodpeckers are engaged in the work at the same 
time on the same tree, their operations, as may be imagined, are 
carried on with a good deal of vivacity and noise, in which the 
jays become interested, and dart about, adding to the tumult in 
their own peculiar chattering way. 

The latter have related singularities in the matter of food- 
storing, as will be seen below. The friend, Mr. Dwinelle, whom 
I have already quoted, states that the large thistle, which is abun- 
dant in certain places in Alameda county, owes its distribution in 
part to the jays who take the seeds, which are of good size, and 
plant them in the ground. He further states that a friend of his, 
who fed Indian corn to his chickens, had observed the jays fly 
down and pick up a kernel and then go off a short distance and 
plant it ; in this way he discovered how it was that stalks of maize 
came up and were growing where he had never planted. 

Mr. Dwinelle has himself seen a jay plant an acorn in the 
ground of his (Mr. D.'s) house-yard or garden in Oakland. The 
bird deliberately made a hole, thrust in the acorn, covered it and 
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then put a chip on the spot, perhaps the latter as a mulch ; then 
flew away, found another acorn, which it accidentally dropped in 
a growth of periwinkle (myrtle), and after searching for it with- 
out finding it, gave up and flew away. 

As it is hardly presumable that the jays plant either the 
corn or the thistle for the purpose of perpetuating those species 
of plants with the object of obtaining food from future crops, it is 
likely that being full fed at the time, with appetites satisfied, they 
simply buried the seed for future need, as a dog buries a bone, 
and forgot all about it, or not needing the same, the seeds 
remained where the birds planted them, until they germinated and 
grew into plants. 

The holes made by the woodpeckers in the bark of trees also 
serve as a lurking place for beetles, ants and other insects, so that 
both vegetable and animal food are brought together side by side 
to furnish a meal in time of need, in which perhaps the jays some- 
times participate. Judging by the tree herein described, it would 
seem as if there were enough for all. 

Mr. Bice is of the opinion that the acorns are stored simply for 
the larvae, which the carpintero eats after the maggot has attained 
a good size. He also relates the following, which is worthy of 
note ' " On cutting down a hollow oak on his father's place, a 
woodpecker's nest was discovered after the tree had fallen, and a 
young bird of the carpintero species was found and caught, being 
unable to fly. It was carefully reared, and became a great pet 
with the family. After it had reached maturity and was perfectly 
able to fly, though no restraint was placed upon it, it would come 
at once in answer to call, leaving its fellows in the trees. Upon 
one occasion, when the family went several miles from home to 
visit a friend, the bird followed them, though at the time they 
were not aware of it, and only learned the fact from the friend 
whom they had visited, and who caught and kept the bird until 
an opportunity offered for returning it. Probably if it had not 
been caught it would have followed the family back." 

There is a larger species of woodpecker, with plumage much 
resembling that of M. formicivorus, which sometimes appears in 
flocks and helps itself, or tries to do so, to the stores laid up by 
el carpintero, who bravely fights the maurauder. I have been 
unable to learn to what species these depredators belong. 



